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to burn them, and then subdue the heat with water and vine-
gar, and break up the softened rock with iron hammers, and
thus make himself a path, which is yet accessible, and is known
as the pass of Hannibal." This, for a historian who wrote in
the reign of Trajan, is rather lacking in equipoise.

To resume our narrative. " When, therefore," says Poly-
bius, "Hannibal's troops were sufficiently recovered from their
fatigues, he first of all invited the Taurini, who dwell at the
foot of the Alps, to enter into an alliance with him, they being
then at war with the Insubrians, and but ill-affected towards
the Carthaginians. Upon their refusal, he surrounded their
chief city, and took it after a siege of three days, putting to
the sword all who had opposed him."

This passage follows immediately after the paragraph re-
citing the care Hannibal gave to reviving his army's spirits
and restoring its vigor. It seems clearly to show, in addition
to Polybius' explicit statement, that Hannibal emerged from
the Alps among the Insubrians, his allies, and that after lie
had rested there, he attacked the Taurini. Apart from the
absolute statement of Polybius, we cannot suppose that the
Taurini, inimical to Hannibal, would neglect the chance of
attacking him as he emerged, weary and demoralized, from
his long passage of the mountains. In fact, one of the best
reasons why Hannibal should steer for the Insubres, and not
for the Taurini, was that he was by no means certain that tin*
Komans might not be at the outlets of the Taurinian passes,
waiting, in connection with their Gallic allies, to fall upon
him in the naturally exhausted condition in which he must
emerge from his arduous march.

The following table of dates, as given in the first column,
has been compiled by Lavalette. They are as nearly accurate
as ingenuity can make them. Some critics make the dates number of from the mountains on either hand.st
